REMINISCENCES

was, I believe, honestly convinced that he alone pos-
sessed the wisdom which could, at all times and at every
imaginable crisis, dictate to England her sole course of
safety. Furthermore, he had the advantage, as a telling
debater, that he never troubled his mind for a moment
with any effort to maintain any appearance of con-
sistency. If it occurred to him to-day to give his advice
in direct opposition to the opinions which he had ex-
pressed yesterday, he acted on the inspiration of the
moment, and went ahead accordingly. If a man is con-
fident that he speaks with the voice of an oracle, then
of course he must always feel that he is in the right
whatever he says, and he need not distress himself in
the least by any consideration as to whether the utter-
ances of to-day are in harmony with the utterances of
yesterday. Some of our greatest statesmen and parlia-
mentary orators have occasionally tried the patience of
the House by an elaborate endeavour to show that there
is really nothing inconsistent in what appears, to ordi-
nary minds, an absolute contradiction of views and
counsels. Roebuck never marred the effect of any of
his clear, crisp, penetrating speeches by such an attempt.
His only idea in every speech appeared to be to puncture
the House with the particular advice which at the mo-
ment he desired to give. The majority of Members, not
attaching too grave an importance to his advice at any
time, listened to the speech for its own sake, valued it
for its short, sharp sentences, and enjoyed it all the
more because the Roebuck of to-day wasted no words
in trying to reconcile himself with the Roebuck of
yesterday. The eloquence was not unadorned, in the
sense in which Sir Robert Peel applied the epithet to
the eloquence of Richard Oobden; it did not come forth,
that is to say, in a mere stream of persuasive or con-
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